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SINGLETON  EMERGES  AS 
LINCOLNSLOST^FRIEND 

Hitherto    Unpublished    Papers    Reveal    the    General    i„ 

^tSSLf^TT ,hePresMeM'  *££*" 

Put  an  End  to  a  Conciliatory  Mission  to  Richmond 


ONE  of  the  last  official  acts 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
to  issue  a  pass  permit- 
ting James  Washington  Single- 
ton to  visit  Ricimond  on  a 
mission  of  reconciliation  to  the 
defeated  Confedeiacy.  General 
Singleton's  name  has  virtually 
disappeared  from  the  reference 
books.  As  "Lincoln's  lost 
friend"  he  now  emerges,  the  fol- 
lowing ar*tcle  being  based  on 
papers  in  possession  tof  the 
Singleton  family.  , 


By  MATTHEW  PAGE  ANDREWS. 

THE  last  known  writing  of  Abra- 
ham   Lincoln    concerning    af- 
fairs of  State  is  a  holograph 
pass   issued   to   James  Wash- 
ingtoa  Singleton.     It  reads: 

Allow  Gen.  Singleton  to  pass  to 

Richmond  &  return. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
April  13,  1865. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  however, 
within  thirty-six  hours  after  the  fore- 
going words  had  been  written  the 
Singleton  mission,  with  all  that  it 
involved,  was  but  a  scrap  of  paper. 
The  significance  of  the  pass  had  been 
bound  up  in  the  life  of  the  President; 
when  the  connection  was  severed  vy 
the  shot  of  John  Wilkes  Booth  there 
was  no  one  to  carry  on  the  work  that 
it  represented. 

By  the  immediate  introduction  to 
a  long-forgotten  participant  in  these 
momentous  events,  a  hitherto  unpub- 
lished letter  of  General  Singleton 
addressed  to  his  wife  at  Quincy,  111 
is  of  particular  importance.  Under 
date  of  April  16,  1865  (the  day  after 
Lincoln's  death),  Singleton  wrote: 

"My  dear  Wife: 

"Before  this  reaches  you  the  sad 
news  of  the  melancholy  death  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  will  have  been  received.  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  express  my 
deep  sorrow  for  him  personally  as  well 
as  for  our  distracted  country.  I  was 
well  informed  of  all  his  views  as  to 
the  future— they  were  so  liberal  and 
conservative  that  I  was  filled  with 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  [a]  united, 
peaceful  and  harmonious  country. 
His  loss  is  irreparable. 


"There  is  no  living  man  to  take  bis  I 
place  who  could  carry  the  same 
strength  of  mind  and  goodness  of 
heart  with  the  administration  of  o'Jr 
national  affairs.  My  intercourse 
with  him  for  the  past  six  months  has 
been  so  free,  frequent  and  confiden- 
tial that  I  was  fully  advised  of, all 
his  plans,  and  thoroughly  persuaded 
of  the  honesty  of  his  heart  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  humane  intentions. 

"I  shall  probably  be  one  of  the 
committee  to  accompany  his  body  to 
Illinois,  and  I  hope  whatever  cere- 
monies are  proposed  at  Quincy  you 
will,  with  my  dear  children,  whose 
father  has  lost  a  good  friend,  take 
an  active  part." 

First  Citizen  of  Northwest. 

General  Singleton's  expectation 
thus  privately  expressed  that  he 
would  be  asked  to  accompany  the 
body  of  Abraham  Lincoln  back  to  the 
State  of  their  common  adoption  was 
both  natural  and  merited;  for,  be- 
sides his  recent  confidential  associa- 
tion with  the  Executive,  he  hau,  by 
reason  of  open-handed  hospitality 
and  leadership  in  cwic  enterprise, 
been  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
first  citizens  of  the  Northwest. 

%But  on  that  Easter  Sunday  follow- 
ing the  assassination  a  group  of  par- 
tisans, meeting  almost  literally  be- 
side the  body  of  the  President,  per- 
fected their  plans  to  repudiate  his 
last  acts  and  reverse  his  policies. 
Turning  to  Lincoln's  successor,  Sen- 
ator Wade  exclaimed:  "Johnson,  we 
have  faith  in  you.  By  the  gods, 
there  will  be  no  trouble  now  in  run- 
ning the  Government!"  These  men, 
wrote  Secretary  Hay,  "did  not 
among  themselves  conceal  their  grat- 
ification that  he  [Lincoln]  was  no 
longer  in  their  way." 

The  Neglected  Bole. 

After  the  assassination,  the  politi- 
cal confusion  became  so  great  that 
formal  history  is  barely  beginning  to 
disentangle  the  emotional  excite- 
ment of  the  many  from  the  purpose- 
ful design  of  the  few.  Incidentally, 
'it  has  been  largely  forgotten  that  the 
natural  procedure  for  the  return  of 
the  body  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  his 
adopted  State  was  ignored;  while  the 
course  actually  pursued  becomes  a 
matter  of  moment  in  view  of  the 
now  evident  purpose  behind  the 
change  of  plan.   In  any  event,  during 


a  period  of  several  weeks  the  im- 
posing catafalque  bearing  the  body 
of  the  President  was  taken  to  Balti- 
more, Harrisburg,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Albany,  Rochester,  Syracuse, 
Buffalo.  Columbus,  Cleveland,  In- 
aianapolis  and  Chicago. 

Eagerly  seizing  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  the  bullet  of  the  assassin, 
the  "Vindictives"  gathered  their 
forces  for  the  sectional  spoliation 
which  the  President  had  hoped  to 
avert.  A  protracted  funeral  pro- 
cession through  sundry  populous 
States  enabled  these  leaders  to  per- 
fect their  plans;  for,  assuming,  as 
was  done  at  the  time,  that  the 
Southern  leaders  were  responsible  for 
the  Booth  conspiracy,  "always," 
says  Rhodes,  "the  desire  for  ven- 
geance alternated   with  grief." 

With  the  beginning  of  this  new  era 
James  Washington  Singleton  re- 
turned to  Illinois  alone;  yet,  at  the 
period  of  Federal  triumph,  he  is 
peculiarly  symbolical  of  the  good 
that  was  planned  as  opposed  to  the 
evil  that  ensued.  Through  him  we 
may  the  more  readily  perceive  the 
ponoparatively  neglected  role  of  tn« 


War  President  in  his  effort  to  re- 
store the  Union  "as  it  was,"  with 
States'  rights  as  nearly  as  possible 
unimpaired. 

Who,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was 
this  strangely  forgotten  Presidential 
agent  of  reconciliation?  Briefly 
Singleton  was  neighbor,  friend;  at 
times,  the  political  associate  of  Lin- 
coln ;  yet,  now  and  again,  openly  a 
dissident  In  respect  to  party  or  gov- 
ernmental policies. 

Married  Mrs.  Lincoln's  Cousin. 

Born  near  Winchester,  Va.,  Nov. 
23,  1811,  Singleton  married  in  Ken- 
tucky a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  and 
migrated  to  the  rapidly  developing 
Northwest,  which  he  found  too 
sparsely  populated  for  the  success- 
ful practice  of  medicine,  his  first- 
chosen  profession.  Therefore,  on  his 
return  from  the  long  horseback  rides 
required  of  the  pioneer  physician,  be 
would, throw  extra  wood  on  the  open 
fire  to  get  sufficient  light  to  read 
law  in  books  borrowed  from  an  at- 
torney at  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Because  of  this  diligence  and  his 
natural  ability,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1841,  after  which  he  "rode 
the  circuit"  in  company  with  men 
whose  names  are  nationally  known 
and  with  others  who  have  been  long 
forgotten.  Once,  at  least,  he  and 
Lincoln  were  opposing  counsel  in  a 
suit  which  Singleton  won.  Singleton 
was  also  a  builder  of  railroads— a 
business  that  brought  him  wealth. 

In  the  sphere  of  politics,  the  young 
man  had  been  brought  under  the 
spell  of  Henry  Clay;  hence,  he  had 
turned  from  the  party  affiliations  of 
his  kinspeople  to  become  an  ardent 
Whig.  He  rose  to  eminence  with 
the  "Little  Giant"  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  "Rail  Splitter"  on  the  other 
—yet  agreed,  continuously,  with 
neither.  From  Virginia  he  had  car- 
ried with  him  an  irresistible  inclina- 
tion for  life  in  the  open;  hence,  he 
planned,  like  Jefferson,  to  own  a 
hospitable  home,  not  surrounded  by 
dwellings,  but  set  high  in  the  midst 
of  acres  as  broad  as  those  of  his 
landholding  predecessors.  Tarrying 
shortly  in  Indiana,  he  crossed  the 
prairies  of  Illinois  to  establish  his 
"Monticello"  on  the  high  bluffs  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War. of  Se- 
cession, Governor  Yates  offered  Sin- 
gleton, as  a  Brigadier  General  of  the 
State  militia,  the  leadership  of  the 
Illinois  quota  of  the  first  75i)00  men 
demanded  by  the  Administration. 
Singleton  declined  the  offer.  He  de- 
clared that  the  conflict  would  have 
been  avoided  but  for  the  machina- 
tions of  political  "war  hawks."  He 
also  believed  that  with  the  cessation 


of  hostilities  there  would  come  re- 
union. 

During  the  war  Singleton  warmly 
opposed  the  subordination  of  the 
civil  Government  to  military  dicta- 
tion; and  he  publicly  challenged  the 
authority  under  which  Secretary 
Seward  declared  he  could,  at  the 
tinkling  of  a  little  bell,  order  the  ar- 
rest and  imprisonment  of  any  citizen 
under  the  "war  powers"  assumed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  To  present 
his  convictions,  during  the  Summer 
and  Fall  of  1864.  General  Singleton 
spent  a  fortune  in  traveling  over 
several  States;  for  no  one  dared  to 
contribute  to  his  cause. 

On  being  asked  to  make  a  speech 
In  New  York  City,  he  said  to  the 
movers  of  the  invitation,  among  them 
ex-Senator  Jesse  D.  Bright:  "Why 
do  you  desire  me  to  speak?  You  have 
better  speakers  here  than  I."  To 
this  Bright  replied  simply:  "They 
are  afraid."  Singleton  did  not  hesi- 
tate; and  his  address  was  published 
at  length  In  the  New  York  press 
Immediately  thereafter  he  went  to 
Washington  and  called  on  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"Well,  Singleton,"  observed  Mr. 
Lincoln,  "You  were  pretty  hard  on 
me  in  your  New  York  speech." 

"No,"  replied  the  General,  "Not  on 
you  personally,  Mr.  President,  but  on 
your  Administration." 

In  a  moment  or  two  Mr.  Lincoln 
added:  "They  are  appealing  to  me 
on  all  hands  to  have  you  arrested, 
but  while  I  regret  your  belief  and 
your  speeches,  I  think  you  have  the 
right  to  make  them,  and  I  have  said 
to  outsiders  that  if  I  could  stand  it, 
they  could." 

Previously,  as  one  of  the  most  In- 
fluential Democrats  of  the  Western 
States,  Singleton  had  utterly  repudi- 
ated the  candidacy  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  so  that  President  Lincoln 
took  this  occasion  to  tell  Singleton 
that  in  so  doing  "you  have  done 
more  than  any  one  else  to  insure 
my  re-election." 

A  Favored  Critic. 

Subsequent  to  the  election  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  this  peculiarly  fa- 
vored critic  of  his  Administration 
conferred  on  plans  designed  to  end 
sectional  animosities.  Then  followed 
the  six  months  of  intimate  associa- 
tion at  the  White  House,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made. 

Sundry  histories  and  biographies 
tell  ua  about  the  interest  displayed 
by  Francis  P.  Blair  in  arranging  for 
the  famous  conference  in  Hampton 
Roads,  with  President  Lincoln  on 
one  side  and  the  Confederate  Com- 
missioners on  the  other.  We  read, 
likewise,  of  one  or  two  other  inter- 


mediaries; but  not  even  In  the  ten- 
volume  work  of  Nicolay  and  Hay 
is  any  mention  made  of  Singleton, 
who,  it  seems,  was  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  meeting. 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  con- 
ference. General  Singleton  had  writ- 
ten to  his  wife  on  Jan.  7S  1865: 

"I  cannot  too  highly  appreciate  the 
confidence  Mr.  Lincoln  has  reposed 
in  me  and  the  honor  conferred  by 
the  bare  privilege  of  making  the  ef- 


fort in  behalf  of  ray  country  and 
suffering  humanity,  and  [I]trust  God 
will  give  you  Strength  to  unite  our 
hearts  in  prayer." 

Thereafter,  as  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  President,  Singleton 
visited  Richmond,  returning  to 
Washington  as  soon  as  Alexander  H. 
Stephens's  personal  assent  to  attend 
the  conference  had  been  assured. 
The  result  of  his  mission  became 
known  in  Washington,  where  it  was 
fully  realized  that  the  Confederacy 
was  approaching  exhaustion  in  man 
power,  transportation,  military  sup- 
plies', finances  and  food.  Hence, 
great  pressure  had  been  brought  to 
bear  on  Lincoln  to  prevent  the  pro- 
posed "peace  moves."  In  fact,  the 
"Vindictives,"  who  wanted  the  war 
to  end  only  with  the  complete  pros- 
tration of  the  "rebels,"  did  not  dis- 
guise their  wrathful  indignation. 

Not  only  did  President  Lincoln  have 
complete  confidence  in  General  Sin- 
gleton, but  in  the  South,  which  the 
latter  had  not  visited  for  years,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  only  proviso 
which  the  Confederate  authorities  re- 


quired  when  issuing  passes  to  the 
lormer  Virginian  was  his  simple 
promise  that  he  would  reveal  nothing 


to  their  detriment.  He  was  then 
free  to  see  any  one  or  anything  and 
go  anywhere  in  conformity  with  the 
nature  of  his  mission.  In  his  efforts 
to  promote  peace  he  became  the  me- 
dium for  informal  exchanges  between 
Generals  Grant  and  Lee. 

As  the  day  of  Lee's  surrender  ap- 
proached Singleton  was  in  Washing- 
ton, awaiting  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
preparing,  under  Lincoln,  for  peace 
and  reconstruction.  Marshal  Lamon 
had  temporarily  become  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  representative  In 
Richmond;  and  it  now  appears  that 
Lamon  sent  from  Virginia  disturbing 
reports  that  the  Presidential  plans 
of  reconstruction  were  being  ham- 
pered. 

I  Thus,  after  the  Cabinet  meeting 
of  April  14,  Singleton  again  con* 
ferred  with  the  Executive  in  Lin- 
coln's final  interview  on  affairs  of 
public  importance.  In  discussing 
the  news  from  Richmond  the  Presi- 
dent asserted  he  could  not  do  every- 
thing at  once,  as  martial  law  was 
still  in  force.  At  the  same  time  he 
authorized  General  Singleton  quietly 
to  inform  the  Southerners  that  the 
assurances  of  Executive  protection 
for  the  reassembling  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  consequent  restora- 
tion of  Virginia  would  be  redeemed. 
Since  it  happened  that  J.  P.  Usher 
was  present,  the  latter  agreed  to 
accompany  Singleton  on  his  mission. 
As  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Usher's 
presence  would  give  to  the  proceed- 
ings an  atmosphere  of  official  sanc- 
tion. 

Apparently,  this  discussion  caused 
Lincoln  to  be  unusually  late  h  ar- 
riving at  the  theatre;  which  suggests 
the  thought  that  had  General  Single- 
ton detained  the  President  still  fur- 
ther the  latter  must  have  mlssid 
his  rendezvous  with  death. 
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GENERAL  JAMES  SINGLETON  AND  THE  COPPERHEAD  MOVEMENT 

General  James  Washington  Singleton,  one  of  the  most  colorful  figures  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Tri- 
State  Civil  War  Round  Table  at  8:00  next  Wednesday  evening,  December  16. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Quincy  College  social  hall  and,  as  us- 
ual, will  be  open  to  the  public. 

Singleton' s  career  will  be  discussed  by  Carl  A.  Landrum,  director  of 
the  Christian  Brothers  High  School  band,  an  organizer  of  the  Round  Table  and 
a  prominent  local  historian. 

His  subject  will  be  "General  Singleton  and  the  Copperhead  Peace  Move- 
ment. " 

In  addition,  Mr.  Landrum  will  show  many  picture  slides  of  early  Quincy 
which  he  will  describe.   He  has  done  much  research  in  local  history  and  has 
a  collection  of  rare  pictures  of  the  city.   The  showing  will  begin  at  7:30 
P.M. 

Mr.  Landrum  will  tell  of  the  fabulous  career  of  Singleton,  who  came  to 
Illinois  in  1833 »  settled  in  Mt.  Sterling,  practiced  medicine,  studied  law, 
operated  a  general  store,  and  moved  to  Quincy  in  185^. 

Singleton  served  in  the  Illinois  legislature,  in  congress  and  was  a 
leading  delegate  to  the  Illinois  constitutional  oonvention  of  18^-8,  from  Brown 
county. 

He  was  firmly  established  as  a  public  figure  when  he  moved  to  Quincy  and 

set  up  as  a  lawyer.   While  still  in  Mt.  Sterling,  he  had  participated  in  the 

settlement  of  the  Morme*  troubles  in  Nauvoo,  and  had  attained  the  state  rank 

(MORE) 
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of  general,  an  honor  his  father  held  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Singleton  soon  became  active  in  many  facets  of  local  and  national  af- 
fairs.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  railroad  builders.   He  began  life  as  a 
Republican,  helped  to  organize  the  Republican  party,  then  during  the  Civil 
War  joined  the  anti-war  group,  became  a  Copperhead  leader,  presided  at  the 
Peoria  Democratic  convention  in  I863  that  oondemned  the  war. 

He  served  as  Lincoln' s  peace  emissary,  was  involved  in  southern  cotton 
trade,  and  after  the  war  elected  to  congress. 

But  Singleton' s  greatest  fame  was  in  Quincy,  where  he  bought  and  enlarged 
palatial  Boscobel,  one  mile  north  of  thirty-sixth  and  Broadway,  kept  a  string 
of  race  horses  and  entertained  on  a  princely  scale. 

He  established  Singleton  park,  later  Baldwin  park  and  now  site  of  Senior 
High  School.   He  built  a  figure  9  race  track,  a  large  and  beautiful  hall 
which  was  used  as  residence,  fair  exhibits  building  and  general  exposition 
hall.   It  burned  in  the  early  '20s  while  occupied  by  the  late  Tom  Baldwin. 

Singleton  left  Quincy  about  1890,  two  years  before  his  death,  and  set- 
tled in  West  Virginia. 

Singleton  was  one  of  Quincy' s  and  Mt.  Sterling's  most  colorful  citi- 
zens.  For  kO   years  he  x^as  closely  identified  with  the  life  of  Quincy  and  for 
a  part  of  that  time,  with  the  history  of  the  nation. 

TS-CWRT  -  December  meeting  —  Wednesday,  Dec.  16,  8PM 

Place  -  Quincy  College  Social  Hall 

Subject:   "General  Singleton  (of  Quincy  and  Mt.  Sterling)  and  the  Cop- 
perhead Peace  Movement"  -  x^ith  picture  slides  of  early  Quincy. 

Speaker  —  Carl  A.  Landrum,  prominent  Quincy  historian. 

The  meeting  will  be  open  to  the  public  without  charge. 
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